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ECAUSE every now and again it is worth while looking back at the actua 
documents we have included in this issue an ‘‘ American Anthology 
composed of things—‘“ Declaration of Independence,” “The America 

Crisis,” “ Democratic Vistas »—which many quote while few are familiar wit: 
the texts themselves. The long review of the Penguin life of Sir Walter Raleigh . 
begins a custom which we hope to keep to, of seriously reviewing sixpennies. 
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American Anthology 


FROM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


E hold these truths to be self- 

x evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are 
ordained by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among them 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS 


These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier, and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country ; 
but he that stands it now, deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered ; yet we have this conso- 
lation with us, that the harder the 
conflict the more glorious the triumph. 
What we obtain too cheap, we esteem 
too lightly: it is dearness only that 
gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon 
its goods; and it would be strange 
indeed if so celestial an article as 
FREEDOM should not be highly rated . . 


Tom Paine (1776). 


whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends it 
is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to 
government laying its foundations on 


institute new 


such principles, and organising its 
powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


“LET IT BE IN MY DAY” 


I once felt all that kind of anger, 
which a man ought to feel, against 
the mean principles that are held by 
tories; a noted one, who kept a 
tavern at Amboy, was standing at his 
door, with as pretty a child in his 
hand, about eight or nine years old, 
as I ever saw, and after speaking his 
mind as freely as he thought was 
prudent, finished with this unfatherly 
expression: “‘ Well, give me peace 
in my day.” Not a man lives on the 
continent but fully believes that a 
separation must some time or other 
finally take place, and a generous 
parent should have said: “If there 
must be trouble, let it be in my day, 
that my child may have peace.” 

Ibid. 
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“4S A RAY OF LIGHT ” 


My own line of reasoning is to 
myself as straight and clear as a ray 
of light. Not all the treasures of the 
world, so far as I believe, could have 
induced me to support an offensive 
war, for I think it murder; but if a 
thief breaks into my house, burns and. 
destroys my property, and kills or 
threatens to kill me, or those that are 
in it, and to “bind me in all cases 
whatsoever, to his absolute will,” am 
Ito” suffer itv". +. There” are ‘Cases 
which cannot be overdone by lan- 
guage, and this is one. There are 
persons, too, who see not the full 
extent of the evil which threatens 
them; they solace themselves with 
hopes that the enemy, if he succeed, 
will be merciful. It is the madness of 
folly to expect mercy from those who 
have refused to do justice; and even 
mercy, where conquest is the object, 
is only a trick of war; the cunning of 
the fox is as murderous as the violence 
of the wolf; and we ought to guard 
equally against both. 


Ibid. 


TO A HISTORIAN 
You who celebrate bygones, 


Who have explored the outward, the 
surface of the races, the life that has 
exhibited itself, 


Who have treated of man as the 
creature of politics, aggregates, 
rulers and priests, 


I, habitant of the Alleghanies, treating 
of him as he is in himself in his own 
rights, 


Pressing the pulse of the life that has 
seldom exhibited itself (the great 
pride of man in himself), 


Chanter of Personality, outlining what 
is yet to be, 


I project the history of the future. 
Walt Whitman. 


THE PEOPLE 


Literature, strictly considered, has 
never recognised the People, and what- 
ever may be said, does not to-day. 
Speaking generally; the tendencies of 
literature, as hitherto pursued, have 
been to make mostly critical and 
querulous men. It seems as if, so 
far, there were some natural repug- 
nance between a literary and profes- 
sional life, and the rude rank spirit 
of the democracies. There is, in later 
literature, a treatment of benevolence, 
a charity business, rife enough it is 
true; but I know nothing more rare 
even in this country, than a fit scien- 
tific estimate and reverent appreciation, 
of the People—of their measureless 
wealth of latent power and capacity, 
their vast, artistic contrasts of lights 
and shades—with, in America, their 
entire reliability in emergencies, and 
a certain breadth of historic grandeur, 
of peace or war, far surpassing all the 
vaunted, samples of book-heroes, or 
any haut ton coteries in all the records 
of the world. 


Walt Whitman “ Democratic Vistas.” 
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“* Now then, don’t get personal.” 


AMERICANS AT WAR 


The movements of the late secession 
war, and their results, to any sense that 
studies well and comprehends them, 
show that popular democracy, what- 
ever its faults and dangers, practically 
justifies itself beyond the proudest 
claims and wildest hopes of its 
enthusiasts. Probably no future age 
- can know, but I well know, how the 
gist of this fiercest and most resolute 
of the world’s war-like contentions 
resided exclusively in the unnamed, 
unknown rank and file ; and how the 
brant of its labour of death was, to 
all essential purposes, volunteered. 
The People, of their own choice, 
fighting, dying for their own idea, 
insolently attacked by the secession- 
slave-power, and its very existence 
imperilled. Descending to detail, 
entering any of the armies, and mixing 
with the private soldiers, we see and 
have seen august spectacles. We have 
seen the alacrity with which the 
American-born populace, the peace- 
ablest and most good-natured race in 
the world, and the most personally 
independent and intelligent, and the 
least fitted to submit to the irksome- 
ness and exasperation of regimental 


By Mary Wykeham. 


discipline, sprang, at the first tap of 
the drum, to arms—not for gain, nor 
even glory, nor to repel invasion, but 
for an emblem, a mere abstraction, for 
the life, the safety of the flag. We 
have seen the unequalled docility and 
obedience of these soldiers. We have 
seen them tried long and long by 
hopelessness, mismanagement and by 
defeat; have seen the incredible 
slaughter toward and through which 
the armies still unhesitatingly obeyed 
orders to advance. We have seen 
them in trench, or crouching behind 
breastwork, or tramping in deep mud, 
or amid rain or thick-falling snow, 
or under forced marches in hottest 
summer (as on the road to Gettys- 
burg), vast suffocating swarms, divi- 
sions, corps with every man so grimed 
and black with sweat and dust, his 
own mother would not have known 
him, his clothes all dirty, stained and 
torn, with sour, accumulated sweat for 
perfume—many a comrade, perhaps a 
brother, sun-struck, staggering out, 
dying by the roadside of exhaustion 
—yet the great bulk bearing steadily 
on, cheery enough, hollow-bellied 
from hunger, but sinewy with uncon- 
querable resolution. Ibid. 
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“WE HAVE SEEN THIS 


RACE PROVED” 


We have seen this race proved by 
wholesale, by drearier yet more fearful 
tests, the wound, the amputation, the 
shattered face or limb, the slow hot 
fever, long impatient anchorage in 
bed, and all the forms of maiming, 
operation and disease. Alas, America, 
have we seen, though only in her 
early youth, already to hospital 
brought. There have we watched 
these soldiers, many of them only 


The Tail Story. 


boys in years, marked their decorum, 
their religious nature and fortitude and 
their sweet affection... 


I know not whether I shall be 
understood, but I realise that it is 
finally from what I learned personally 
mixing in such scenes that I am now 
penning these pages. One night in 
the gloomiest period of the war, in 
the Patent Office hospital in Washing- 
ton City, as I stood by the bedside of 
a Pennsylvania soldier, who lay, 
conscious of quick approaching death, 


\ coal 
by Fack Chen. 


yet perfectly calm, and with noble, 
spiritual manner, the veteran surgeon, 
turning aside, said to me that though 
he had witnessed many, many deaths 
of soldiers and had been a worker at 
Bull Run, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
etc., he had not seen yet the first case 
of man or boy that met the approach 
of dissolution with cowardly qualms 
or terror. My own observation fully 
bears out the remark. 

What have we here, if not towering 
above all talk and argument, the 
plentifully-supplied, last-needed proof 
of democracy in its personalities ? 
Curiously enough, too, the proof on 
this point comes, I should say, every 
bit as much from the south, as from 
the north. Although I have spoken 
only of the latter yet I deliberately 
include all. Grand common stock ! 
to me the accomplished and convincing 
growth, prophetic of the future. 

Ibid. 


OVER THE CARNAGE 

ROSE PROPHETIC A 

VOICE 

Over the carnage rose, prophetic a 
voice, 

Be not dishearten’d, affection shall 
solve the problem of freedom yet, 

Those who love each other shall 
become invincible, 

They shall make Columbia victorious. 

Sons of the Mother of All, you shall 
yet be victorious, 

You shall yet laugh to scorn the attacks 
of all the remainder of the earth. 

No danger shall balk Columbia’s 
lovers, 


If need be a thousand shall sternly 
immolate themselves for one. 

One from Massachusetts shall be a 
Missourian’s comrade, 

From Maine and from hot Carolina, 
and another an Oregonese shall be 
friends triune 


More precious to each other than all 
the riches of the earth. 

To Michigan, Florida, perfumes shall 
tenderly come, 

Not the perfumes of flowers, but 
sweeter, and wafted beyond death. 

The dependence of Liberty shall be 
lovers, 

The continuance of Equality shall be 
comrades. 

(Were you looking to be held together 
by lawyers ? 

Or an agreement on a paper? or by 
arms ? 


Nay, nor the world, nor any living 
thing, will so cohere). 


From “‘ DRuM TAps,” 
Walt Whitman. 


Jack Chen. 


By Elizabeth Shaw. 


SECRETARY AT AN ART GALLERY. 
IV.—‘ I want to....”’ 
Vi-—“... . find the. oJ you know 2) & 
VI.—* Will you write a comment please.” 
VII.—* Oh-er-er I couldn’t ” 


Penguins and Pelicans are seldom reviewed even when ney 
ave new books. This is all wrong, particularly in wartime when 
the sixpennies are more important even than they were in the 
days when we were all within reach of bookshops and libraries. 


Accordingly, starting a precedent we hope to maintain, the 
editor asked one of the leading young historians who is an 
acknowledged authority in this period, to do the Penguin Sir 


Walter Raleigh and do it proud. 


The Pessimistic 
Gold Prospector 


(Sir Walter Raleigh by Eric Ecclestone, Penguin 6d.) 


os HO has not heard of the sea- 

dogs of Devon ?” a Labour 

candidate eloquently de- 
manded in a broadcast some years ago ; 
and who indeed hasn’t ? We heard so 
much at school about these protestant 
heroes that I for one became heartily 
sick of their missionary and mercantile 
zeal, and took a malicious pleasure in 
pointing cut that most of them were 
pirates and some of them atheists. 
But this was a reaction, and as one- 
sided as the original legend. 

Mr. Ecclestone, in this vividly 
written biography, gives an interesting 
account of the way in which attitudes 
towards Raleigh have changed. For 
Cromwell and the seventeenth century 
revolutionaries he was a national hero. 
Nineteenth century liberals found him 
a little too bloodthirsty and swash- 
buckling for their taste, but he was 
revived again in the jingo days thanks 
to Froude and Seely. Raleigh, the 


man of action, suffered an eclipse in 
the post-war depression, but he was 
simultaneously rediscovered as a poet 
of disillusionment, an eloquent sceptic 
congenial enough to the unhappy 
intellectuals whose lost world refused 
to reconstruct itself. Now circum- 
stances have again altered ; the 
British Empire is again at war, the 
principles of individualism which 
Raleigh defended on their first rise to 
intellectual respectability are again 
challenged. The sea-dog is ripe for a 
modified come-back ; and Mr. Eccle- 
stone has depicted a sceptical indivi- 
dualist, with vaguely defined (but all 
the more laudable for that) imperial 
ideas. 

This is a caricature, and does less 
than justice to a competent, lively and 
extremely readable study ; but it leads 
to a criticism of Mr. Ecclestone’s 
method and approach which I believe 
to be of some importance. He capably 
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and convincingly portrays Raleigh as 
an individual, and correctly argues 
that Raleigh’s influence on the society 
of his day has been underestimated. 
But what about the influence of society 
on Raleigh? The sixty-six years of 
his life cover a period of intense crisis 
in the development of English society. 
_Mr. Ecclestone mentions indeed the 
Reformation and the discovery of the 
New World as powerful influences in 
Raleigh’s formative years, the Renais- 
sance as shaping his poetical manner 
and matter. But the impact of the real 
world in Raleigh was both more 
complex and more fundamental than 
that. 

Raleigh was a Devonshire country 
gentleman, and for the gentry as a 
class the sixteenth century was the 
great divide. Their old, safe pre- 
dominance in a state where power 
securely followed land was being 
shaken by the development of the 
capitalist mode of production, the 
vast expansion of trade; and many of 
the gentry were going over to the new 
modes of producing wealth, either by 
themselves investing in trade or by 
reorganising their agriculture on 
capitalist lines. This crisis within the 
class which had hitherto ruled the 
country had profound political results, 
which were to explode finally in the 
revolutionary wars of the next century, 
when one section of the gentry fought 
side by side with the bourgeoisie and 
the yeomanry, against those of their 
own class who still adhered to the old 
order. 

In the sixteenth century these lines 
of division had not yet hardened, but 
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they were already appearing, Raleigh 
wee with the progressive elements of 
his class. Mr. Ecclestone quotes an 
interesting passage from a_parlia- 
mentary speech in which Raleigh 
defends laissez-faire in agriculture : 
“For my part, I do not like this 
compelling of men to use their grounds 
at our wills. Rather let every man use 
his ground to that which it is most fit 
for, and therein use his own dis- 
cretion ” 

But before a country gentleman 
could adopt the new mode of produc- 
tion, one thing was necessary : capital. 
The sixteenth century was the greatest 
age of the primitive forms of 
accumulation of capital in England, 
and the plunder of the monasteries 
and the plunder of the New World 
were two of its principal sources. 
The Devonshire gentry had not 
failed to benefit by the sack of the 
monasteries, and so already had a 
vested interest in protestantism ; and 
Sir Walter was to be one of the greatest 
advocates of the second source of 
quick wealth. 

Piracy after all was a venerable 
custom in the western countries. It 
was only with the opening up of the 
New World that the gentlemen of 
Devon found that what had been a 
traditional source of incidental 
revenue, suddenly became both highly 
profitable and in keeping with the 
most progressive economic thought of 
the day. But it is worth noting the 
almost accidentalness of the link-up 
of the sea-dogs with the bourgeoisie. 
Raleigh, who never lost his west- 
country accent, was a curious and 


incomplete fusion of the old and the 
new, of feudal robber baron and 
capitalist imperialist. This will help 
us to understand the ambivalence of 
his attitude to the new order and its 
fetishes. 

Overseas plunder was not the only 
source of accumulation of capital. 
There was also straight trade, includ- 
ing the slave trade : though trade with 
what were to be the colonial areas 
shaded insensibly off into plunder. 
There was also the court as a source 
of economic patronage. The most 
debt-ridden gentleman who was a 
success in that “ cesspool of treachery 
and intrigue ” could acquire sufficient 
capital to get on in the new commercial 
world. Mr. Ecclestone suggests that 
“the rich -monopolies which he 
enjoyed at the expense of the public ” 
were one source of Raleigh’s unpopu- 
larity. Similarly, the monopoly of 
sweet wines formed a principal source 
of Essex’s wealth. 

The important thing was to get 
capital, to get it quickly, and to get it 
in large lumps. The most remunera- 
tive, if the most speculative, source of 
quick returns was the hunt for gold. 

It is not too much to say that gold 
was the consuming passion of Raleigh’s 
life. He was aware of the economists’ 
subsequent discovery that gold cannot 
be eaten, but he also knew that it was 
the key—the new-found key—to 
power in his own age—whether for an 
individual or for a state. The only 
ones of the many overseas expeditions 
organised by him which Raleigh led 
himself were those which had the 
discovery of gold as their immediate 


objective ; and there is a dramatic 
appropriateness in his final release 
from the Tower to gamble his life 
on a gold mine in Guiana. 

His “imperialism,” in praise of 
which we have heard so much, was 
nothing more or less—and let us be 
quite clear about this—than proposals 
for organised plunder on the grand 
scale but in the good old Devon way : 
“to seek new worlds for gold, for praise, 
for glory,” he writes in ‘‘ Cynthia.” 

Raleigh in fact advocates a policy 
of using the power of the state to back 
up exploits in the accumulation of 
capital which had hitherto been left 
to the self-help of individual traders 
and buccaneers. This policy coin- 
cided for a time with the anti-Spanish 
interest of the merchant class. Raleigh 
himself was a whole-hearted hater of 
the great rival imperialist power of 
Spain, where the feudal class had 
defeated its bourgeoisie and treated 
its colonies as sources of plunder, not 
as markets. 

Elizabeth’s cautious and impecun- 
ious government was pushed into 
occasional half-hearted acceptance of 
this forward policy, and into regular 
investment in the plundering expedi- 
tions. But with the defeat of Spain at 
the turn of the century, the merchants 
as a whole began to concentrate on 
more regular trade through chartered 
companies, and to look askance on 
the sea-dogs: and once the monied 
classes and the gentlemen-adventurers 
ceased to bring united pressure on the 
government, it relapsed (under James 
I) into a policy of appeasement of the 
reactionary Hapsburg powers. ~ 


THE WORLD TURNED 
TOPSY-TURVY 


18th CENTURY SPANISH 
WOOD-CUTS 
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But in Raleigh’s day the lines of 
division were still fluid. Even within 
the framework of his own ideas and 
actions there are contradictions. Of 
the first importance here is the 
ambivalence of his attitude to gold, 
the quest for which I have said above 
was the consuming passion of Raleigh’s 
life. He shrank from no effort or 
brutality or sacrifice to win it; and 
yet as the evidence of the poems shows 
(The Lie, Sir Walter Raleigh’s Pil- 
grimage) he had all the contempt for 
it of the feudal aristocrat. Gold is 
something powerful, essential, incom- 


prehensible ; but its power is upset- 


ting the world in which the small 
landowners had their secure niches, 
their circumscribed omnipotence. 
The standards of the competitive 
market are overthrowing the tradi- 
tional and accepted hierarchies of the 
stable feudal countryside. In Spain, 
the feudal-buccaneers, by defeating 
their bourgeoisie, had prevented the 
economic development of Spain, but 
made their own dominant position 
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secure. In England, Raleigh’s class 
was becoming entirely dependent 
upon the increasing power of the 
bourgeoisie with whom it had allied. 
It had lost its independence of action 
and thought, it must support the rising 
bourgeoisie even though their victory 
will ultimately prove fatal to its 
exclusive power. 


This social factor will perhaps help 
to explain another characteristic of 
Raleigh that otherwise seems incon- 
gruous. This swashbuckling gold 
prospector was also a sceptical pessi- 
mist. Both the poems and the philo- 
sophy behind the prose writings reveal 
a deep sense of impermanence, and of 
specifically social impermanence and 
instability. This post-renaissance pes- 
simism is common enough in the age 
of Montaigne and Cervantes, when the 
silver of the new world was giving out, 
when European feudalism was becom- 
ing doomed, and knew it. What is 
unexpected is to find it combined 
with the positive side, the activeness 
of Raleigh’s life. Here again we have 
to go back to the dualism of Raleigh’s 


position, and that of his class, the 
minor gentry. In action he had 
accepted the new bourgeois mode of 
life and production, had become 
dependent on it : but it contradicts his 
background, his education, the mode 
of thought which came naturally to 
him. 

As Mr. Ecclestone puts it, though 
without analysing the social roots of the 
“ unresolved conflict” he describes :— 
““ On the one hand_his fiery energy and 
insatiable ambition drove him to the 
ceaseless pursuit of power and repu- 
tation, while at the same time the 
reflective and philosophical side of his 
nature taught him to despise such 
insubstantial and ephemeral objects.” 
But the conflict does not turn merely 
on Raleigh’s personality ; it is social. 
The Machiavellian renaissance man is 
a type that constantly recurs in this 
social stratum. Raleigh’s protege, 
Spenser, had an equally strong sense 
of ‘‘ mutability.” 

Raleigh was with the revolutionaries 
but not of them. His world is passing 
away, and the part of him that hates 


and despises gold bitterly regrets the 
passing :— 
* Tell time 1t meets but motion, 
Tell flesh it 1s but lust... 
Tell fortune of her blindnesse, 
Tell nature of decay...” 

“For the reste, when you have 
travailed and wearied your thought on 
all sorts of worldly cogitactons, you 
shall sit down by sorrowe in the ende. 
From fruitless trees I gather withered 
leaves.” (CYNTHIA.) 

On the other hand he has sufficiently 
accepted the new order that is arising 
to have transcended the more negative 
scepticism of Montaigne. Like Milton 
in defeat, he sets out (as Mr. Eccle- 
stone points out) to justify the ways of 
God to man. He is sufficiently with 
the new world to see the rottenness 
and emptiness of the old. His poem, 
“The Lie,” is the product of indi- 
vidual disappointed ambitions, it is 
true ; but there is a fundamental truth 
in its whole-hearted denunciation of 
the social basis of the splendid Eliza- 
bethan court, that can be compared 
with Carlyle’s (ex post facto) thunders 
against the shams of public life in 
pre-revolutionary France. More 
obviously under James, but already 
under Elizabeth, the court with its 
feudal magnificence was battening 
parasitically on the wealth of the new 
commercial classes whom it despised. 
The latter had nothing in common 
with the ostentation and pomp of the 
court, and were in the next century 
to overthrow all that it stood for as 
soon as they acquired the strength. 
The contradiction was glaring but as 
yet glossed over by the glories of the 
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overseas exploits with which the 
progressive elements were able to 
push the government, or which they 
carried out on their own responsibility, 
to be accepted when justified by 
success. Raleigh was more sensitive 
to the Elizabethan lie than most 
because it reproduced a conflict at 
the centre of his own being ; he hated 
and loved, was dependent on and 
despised the new society that was 
replacing the old. In dress he was 
himself a by-word for extravagance. 
Mr. Ecclestone, in a penetrating 
passage, places Marlowe’s “ Passionate 
Shepherd” side by side with 
** Raleigh’s Reply,” and shows how 
he has reacted against the conventional 
pastoralism that was fashionable in 
court circles. 
“ Tf all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every Shepheards’ 
tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love...” 


“ But could youth last, and love still 
breede, 
Had joyes no date, nor age no neede, 
Then these delights my minde might 
move 
To live with thee and be thy love.” 
It is the realism of the contrast that 
pricks the bubble, explodes the sham. 
Part of the greatness of Elizabethan 
literature, indeed, is its awareness of 
the birthpangs of the new world, and 
of the conflict between the robustness 
of optimism and humanity of the new 
individualism on the one hand, and 
on the other the disillusioned scepti- 
cism and nostalgia for the hierarchical 


structure of “degree” which was 
being taken away. 

But a further social affinity reveals 
itself in the between-the-wars redis- 
covery of Raleigh as a poet and a writer 
of powerful prose. One reason why 
he wrote well is that he was passion- 
ately interested in what he was saying. 
“The Discovery of Guiana,” for 
instance, was a political programme, 
not a travel book nor an essay in 
belles lettres. Not a few of his later 
writings had as their primary object 
the keeping of his head upon his 
shoulders, an object conducive to 
clarity and vigour of expression. But 
the attitude behind this style, in its 
disillusion and defiance, is that of a 
representative of the old order who 
is both attracted and repelled by the 
new, and who in his moments of not 
infrequent defeat has nostalgic long- 
ings for the lost tranquillity and 
stability. The modern parallel is 
obvious. 

Here we return to Mr. Ecclestone, 
who is obviously attracted (and who 
is not ?) by Raleigh’s obsessing sense 
of impermanence, and stresses it 
rather to the exclusion of his more 
positive indignations and consolations. 
Mr. Ecclestone’s own taste in poetry 
is for the melancholy, the nostalgic, 
the weary, as we see from the passages 
he quotes on p. 37. How fortunate 
and how rare to find combined in one 
hero the resigned despair which is 
the product of a dying civilisation, 
together with a boisterous indivi- 


dualism and imperialism which typi- 
fied the youthful days of the capitalist 
civilization which is now dying. One 
result of the present war in some 
quarters has been to give a last fillip 
to imperialism and _ individualism, 
though of a rather more apologetic and 
vague type than would have appealed 
to Raleigh. 

This review is hardly fair to Mr. 
Ecclestone, who has written an honest 
book without conscious tendentious- 
ness. If I have felt it necessary to 
suggest criticisms of some of the 
assumptions involved in his approach, 
it is because they are assumptions 
which most of us are in danger of 
sharing. The biography of Raleigh 
which would be wholly satisfactory 
would stress the vigour and clarity of 
vision which brought Raleigh over to 
the progressive movement of his day, 
the energy in planning and action 
which made him beloved in Devon 
and the terror of Spain, the sharpness 
and intellectual passion which char- 
acterise his writings. At the same 
time a balanced biography would 
have to recognise both the hangovers 
of the old in his intellectual make-up 
(though it adds nostalgic piquancy to 
his poems) and the fact that the cause 
to which he devoted his powerful 
energies was only relatively progres- 
sive, and that, though British imperial- 
ism was in the sixteenth century an 
improvement on Spanish imperialism, 
it is not the last word in human 
development. 
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E. NICHOLAS is one of the most popular of the Welsh poets of to-day, 
T . and writes exclusively in the vernacular. He is now over 60 and lives at 
Aberystwyth, but his name is associated with the agricultural and semi- 
industrialised West Wales of the Swansea and Amman Valleys, where he is 
still a household word—Niclas y Glas. His “ Songs of Freedom ” were pub- 
lished thirty years ago and became widely known at eisteddfodau and socialist 
meetings. Last year he was arrested under the Defence Regulations because 
swastika flags sold with a newspaper War Map were found in his desk! He 
spent some months in Swansea and Brixton prisons. While in the former, he 
was classed as an alien and was at first forbidden to write or receive letters in 
Welsh. In jail, he wrote 200 sonnets on slate (paper being refused him) and a 
selection of these were published last year under the title of ““ Llygad y Drws ” 
“The Peep-Hole”’). They reveal a political outlook which is made up of 
revolutionary internationalism, Welsh nationalism, and pro-Sovietism. One 
of them is addressed to Lenin. 


America Calling ! 


(President Roosevelt has telegraphed Stalin asking him about the position 
of religion in Russia. —NEwS REPORT.) 

Joe, 

Tell me, 

For there are people who demand to know 

If priests and churches of your land 

Are free, 

As once they used to be, 

To minister religion for a fee. 

Do you, 

As happens here, 

Burn sacrificial wheat 

Withheld from mouths 

Forbidden 

By economic law 

To eat ? 

Do you, 

like us, 

to please the gods 

and raise the price 

Burn cotton 

Which could clothe the men who live on rice ? 
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And, 
Say ! 
Do you lynch Negroes 
In the name of Piety 
Because they didn’t know the laws of racial purity ? 


Is Brotherhood of man with you 

conditioned by 

colour 

and skin ? 

And prayer.a mercenary wagging of the chin ? 


Do tell me, 
Joe: 
Have you the liberty of worship in your land ? 


The priests of Mammon here insistently demand ! 


Translated by DAVID RAYMOND from 
the Welsh poem of 


Av By Mary Coleman 
“GO TO IT.” 


T. E. NICHOLAS. 
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The Spirit 


E march in threes. The flies 
\4 spin and hang about our steel 
helmets, attracted by the sweat 
that runs down our cheeks. The 
N.C.O’s. are behind. They lag in 
the heat, out of step with us and 
talking lazily. The buzz of our con- 
versation hangs above the whole 
detachment, just like the flies, and 
now and then, when one of us stumbles, 
there is a fierce curse and a giggle. 


“Oh, Christ !” The rattle of rifle 
against steel helmet. 


“‘ Keep in threes, come on, keep in 
threes. Dress by the right !” 


On infantry training. Our feet 
whistle through the long grass. Some- 
how it’s reassuring to feel the butt of 
a rifle smacking our flanks, to grip the 
sling below the shoulder. Section in 
attack and defence. The N.C.O’s. 
have done it before and they seem 
bored, all, perhaps, but the corporal, 
a long, hook-nosed Welsh boy. His 
enthusiasm is still fresh, and it is he 
who has been calling out the time, 
Keeping us in step and dressing eve1 
since we left the camp. But he and 
the others know what is going to 
happen and we don’t. For us it’s the 
first period after dinner, stomachs 
distended with grey stodginess, the 
heat of the afternoon, and sun on our 
faces. We stumble and curse over the 
grass, laughing, talking, and occasicn- 
ally pushing back the steel helmet to 
let the perspiration run undammed 
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By John Lillburne 


down our foreheads and sting our eyes 
with its salty force. 


This is better than the square we 
decide. There the N.C.O’s. are on 
you all the time, marching beside you, 
shouting, with the troop officer, that 
little bald-headed man with pea-green 
anklets, there to keep them at it. 
Here they lag behind. We’re alone 
almost, keeping our dressing, keeping 
in threes. 


Our feet leave the grass and the 
long whisper of their passing is silent. 
We’re by the river, a flat Welsh 
stream in a green valley, arguing with 
the stones on its way to the sea. Reeds 
grow beside it, marshalled in steady 
ranks, and three swans swim where 
its childish bickering drops into deep 
contemplation beneath a bridge. The 
grass 1s smooth and green. We step 
out and begin to sing. Men of the 
first militia taught us the song, and 
we like it because we feel with them : 

“ We had to join, 

We had to join, 
We HAD to join Belisha’s army ! 
Ten bob a week, 

all to eat, 

Bloody big boots 

And blisters on our feet...” 


I watch the man in front of me. 
His neck is brown, as mine must be, 
but his hair is grey where mine is 
fair. That’s because he is old and I 
am young. Perhaps not old, but he 
has spent fifteen years in the pit and 


was in a rescue squad at Gresford. 
He remembers that other war. It sets 
him apart from me, because I know 
no war but this and not much of it at 
that. He remembers his father in 
uniform. I never saw mine in one, 
other than faded, unreal photographs, 
of course. Yet now I feel a new 
kinship with my father because of all 
this. 

“ Halt !” 

We stop, our rifles slide down our 
arms until the butts rest on the grass, 
and over our shoulders we watch the 
N.C.O’s. catch us up. We are halted 
below a rise in the river bank, and on 
this the senior N.C.O. stands and 
addresses us. We cannot understand 
much of what he says. Our eyes are 
slits in the sun and our brains dulled 
by the heavy dinner, but we watch his 
face conscientiously. It is red and 
wet beneath the side-cap, and it looks 
very angry. We realise that he is 
giving us instructions and threatening 
us. We grip our rifles with greasy 
hands and try to look as if we under- 
stand, but we are facing the sun and 
it’s difficult. 

Our respirators have sagged down 
over our stomachs. The sergeant 
points at them in derision. Startled we 
catch at his words, understand only 
(iri foetal EN age pregnant!” We laugh. 
Some of us push the gas-masks up 
under our chins, but they drop 
drunkenly once we let go. 

He begins to give us directions. 
His arms swing up and down, like a 
London policeman, and as I think of 
the comparison I get a sudden memory 
of King’s Road in the rain, and the 


light of a ’bus glittering on the wet 
pavement. Cvvvy street ! The chatter 
of the river behind me washes away 
the dream. 

The other N.C.O’s. who have been 
sitting at the sergeant’s feet sucking 
stems of grass while he spoke, get up 
and come towards us. With arms. 
extended and jerking thumbs they 
divide us into sections, seven men and 
one of themselves. 

“Dress off to the right from here. 
These files only, dress off to the right.” 
The long corporal has taken us. He’s. 
not more than twenty-two, but casual 
in his enthusiasm almost. He swings 
his right arm forward from the hip, 
the fingers pausing momentarily in 
the air, and then he advances. We 
follow him. After two months in the 
training camp we have come to know 
and like him. At first we distrusted 
him because he was so young and 
seemed to have such power. 

We follow him up over the rise and 
into the long grass again. 

Out on our flank spread the other 
sections, leaving behind us the ser- 
geant and his men. These have flung 
themselves down behind the bank, and. 
thrust their rifles forward. The 
sergeant stands up and watches us, 
the sun gleaming ou his cap badge 
and the beads of sweat on his eye- 
brows. .We are not an infantry unit 
and I know that he is worried. He 
does not understand this sort of thing. 
But his hands are on his hips and 
although he is standing still he seems 
to swagger. 

He is shouting, but the drift of his. 
words slides back over his shoulder, 
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across the river to the castle. I look 
at the ruins, the walls draped in ivy 
and the eyeless turrets stir me deeply. 

The man beside me is a Welshman 
from the south. He too is looking back 
at the castle and he tells me with 
hesitation between panting breaths 
that on the marshland we now cross 
the English and Welsh fought a 
bloody battle. He speaks of it as if 
it had been yesterday. He associates 
himself intimately with those Welsh- 
men, but to me the English are for- 
eigners. It was here, he says, that the 
English came out of there and mas- 
sacred the Welsh. His people have a 
dirge, surely I know it, “ Cyflafan y 
Morfa,” and he hums it. I realise 
more deeply that these islands are not 
all English. Perhaps, he says, my wife 
plays it on the piano, and I smile in 
denial. He was a schoolmaster in 
Cardiff, dark-haired, with an upper 
lip that curves sardonically, yet kindly. 

The tall corporal has stopped and is 
watching the other sections. He waits 
until they are all in line, faces us 
about, and then waves the flat of his 
right hand down towards the earth. 
We recognise the signal and fall upon 
our bellies, respirators pressing against 
our chests, gas capes rolling forward on 
our helmets, and the acrid smell of 
burnt grass filling our nostrils. Some- 
one has been thinning out the tus- 
socks. 

The sergeant, still standing there 
in his stationary swagger, begins to 
blow a whistle. Its weak piping slips 
across six hundred yards of thick 
grass and we know that the signal 
has been given for us to attack. 
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Our corporal has advanced to the 
front and fallen down before us. With 
the other sections the N.C.O’s. remain 
standing, but the corporal has got 
down on his stomach and is enjoying 
all of this. Some of us begin to grin 
and talk and the corporal looks 
back at us with his black eyes frowning 
over his great nose. 

The heat and the dinner film my 
eyes. I can still see the castle, the 
copse of elms to the left of it, and the 
pink-plastered houses beyond, but it’s 
as if it were through a pane of dull 
glass. 

We are to advance. The corporal 
is swinging his right hand to the front, 
leaping up and doubling forward. We 
leap up and run after him. He stops, 
jerks his hand down and we drop on 
our bellies again, hiding in the thick 
grass. We can see the enemy plainly, 
lying on the ground behind the 
sergeant. The rattle of their empty 
rifles cackles at us as they pull the 
triggers.. I can count them easily. 
Coldly I realise how simple it would 
be to shoot them one by one. 

“ Forward!” 

Up, with the respirators thumping 
our chests and rifles slipping in greasy 
hands. 

““ Down !” 

On the grass again, to plunge 
violently into a jungle of stalks and 
the heady scent of baked earth. 

“ Forward |” 

Another fifteen yards. 


““ Down |” 
Arrow-head formation, extended 
line, file. We cross those six hundred 


yards, burying our faces in the grass 


and sweating beneath the battle’ ‘er 
about our shoulders. 

The bolts ef empty rifles rattle 
away. 

I watch the castle and think of men 
in steel, and the glitter of the sun on 
weapon points, of strange banners 
fluttering on the walls. And behind 
the ruins, beyond the ridge, in the 
dust or deceiving mist of sweat that 
drips from my eyebrows I think I can 
see other steel, monstrous tanks that 
roll swiftly down the slopes and 
through the quiet river towards me. 
I can see no men with them, and I 
wonder why I am running forward 
like this, so alone. I see concrete 
boxes lipped with flame, barbed wire. 
And I know of a machine gun, a score 
of them that pass like sickles through 
the thick grass in which I crouch. 

But I run on, for there’s nothin; 
there but the sergeant and his section 
behind the grass. 

** Forward |” 

* Down |” 

The bayonet gets between my legs 
and nearly trips me. I had forgotten 
it. Against those steel tanks which I 
see now are swaying toward me in the 
dust, that wire, the men behind the 
flame points and the swathing guns, 
I have the spirit of the bayonet. I 
shout. 

The corporal looks at me in surprise, 
but the men on my left are shouting, 
too. Have they discovered the spirit 
within them, incoherent, furious and 
scarlet ? 

We are near the sergeant now. He 
is looking at us critically, discerning 
our faults. 


The white-heat dies from me when 
I see him. I am cold and angry. I 
know the tanks are there, the machine- 
guns and red wire thorns. Perhaps 
not here on Cyflaflan y Morfa, where 
the English massacred the Welsh, but 
somewhere I shall meet them. I do 
not know whether I am afraid at the 
thought. But as I run forward and 
drop, rise and run forward again, I 
grow angry. I notice how the bayonet 
slips from my flank into the air and 
smacks me gently on its return. And 
I find myself swearing at some inex- 
plicable foolishness. 

Twenty-five yards from the enemy 
now. I can see one of them pointing 
to me and calling my name. He is 
laughing and comically aims his rifle 
at me. I wonder what it would be like 
if he had a machine-gun. They have 
machine-guns. They have tanks. 
Junkers eighty-sevens that scream out 
of the air above you. They have men 
behind steel, but we can defeat them. 

Like this ? 

I look to my right, and five yards 
away, on his belly, too, is the Welsh 
schoolmaster. He is looking up 
through the grass, not at the sergeant 
or the defending section, but at the 
castle. As he drops his glance he 
catches my eye and smiles. I warm 
to the thought that he is my friend. 
His smile is gently sardonic and he 
looks back at the sergeant. 

Weare to charge. With the bayonet 
the good old bayonet. As I hear the 
corporal telling us that I think of the 
square where we parade for main 
guard, the orderly sergeant snarling at 
me sarcastically, ‘‘ There’s rust on 
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your bayonet. Do you want to give 
Jerry blood-poisoning ? ” 

For the first time I see the joke, but 
it is not the one the R.O.S. intended. 

The corporal rises on his knees. 
Every rifle in the defending section 
rattles at him. He waves his arm 
forward. 

We charge. Across the twenty-five 
yards of twisted grass, rifles down at 
the ‘‘on guard.” We begin to shout. 
The wind rushes spirit into my lungs 
and I shout with the joy of it. We all 
shout and laugh, and leap over the 
rise at the sergeant and his section. 

From the glad melee we are slowly 
parted, and as we fal] in in three ranks 
we watch the N.C.O’s. They stand 
in a group talking. The tall corporal 
is protesting, his pink face is flushed 
deeper, indignantly, he is waving his 
arms. The sergeant looks bored. He 
shrugs his shoulders and swears. 
* It’s on the bloody programme, so we 
teach it... Get ’em fell in. They’re 
wasting their own time. Tea-time.” 
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It’s all over now. We’re going back 
to camp. Leaving the marsh where the 
English massacred the Welsh, and 
where we have been learning how to 
deal with the Panzers, back to tea. 

But we sing as we march, for we 
have not been in the army long, and 
the sun, the scent of the grass, and 
the steady tread of our feet, stir our 
hearts. We shout the words boyishly : 

“* Oh, we had to join, 

We had to join, 
We HAD to join Belisha’s army...” 

If I could go back and find that 
mist at the river bank I know I should 
still see those steel fortresses and 
feel the rush of inhuman battle. Yet 
despite the dramatic irony of the 
flapping bayonet on my hip I cannot 
despair. I look across to my friend, 
the Welsh schoolmaster, and as I 
hear.the corporal’s voice calling out 
the step patiently, I think of sis 
flushed, fis earnest, indignant face. 
No I cannot despair. 


How the B.B.C. 


could 


Broadcast to the Germans 
| By a German Refugee 


REGULAR istener to the 
B.B.C. broadcasts in German 
for the people inside Nazi 

Germany comes to the conclusion that 
those responsible for this propaganda 
do not yet understand its importance. 
Both the ideological and the mere 
practical side of the broadcasts lack 
efficiency and thoroughness. 

There has been, of course, some 
improvement during the last months 
and sometimes really good speeches 
and talks are being broadcast. But 
these are rare exceptions, and the 
effect of such good broadcasts may 
be spoiled by the other parts of the 
propaganda. These exceptions can 
only be noted after Hitler had attacked 
the Soviet Union. Has the efficient, 
lively and fresh propaganda of the 
Moscow radio had at least some 
effect on the B.B.C. broadcasts ? 

But a few good talks and sometimes 
even the whole of a programme don’t 
make B.B.C. propaganda which would 
rouse the different classes of the 
German people in a way that it will 
help them to “tear Hitler to pieces.” 
There are two needs. The first is a 
clear political line. At present one 
may hear in two different broadcasts 
contradictory opinions about the same 


problem. Think of the listeners in 
Germany who risk their liberty and 
even their lives for turning on the 
radio to hear ‘‘ enemy ” propaganda. 
They have been overfed with propa- 
ganda all these years since the Nazis 
gained power, ana they have developed 
suspicion. This suspicion which 
naturally is not shown only towards 
the Goebbels propaganda will be 
revived, if the B.B.C. broadcasts 
different opinions about similar or the 
same problems. Most of the broad- 
casts from London to Germany show 
clearly that in London itself there is 
no clear agreement about the German 
people and about the different groups 
and opinions present among them. 
From this one comes to the conclusion 
that one definite line should go through 
the whole of the propaganda: to 
regard those elements among the 
German people who still face this 
brutal and barbaric system of 
murderers and gangsters in silent but 
grim unrest, as allies in this struggle 
for a better world freed from Fascism. 
This alone is the “secret” and the 
success of the Moscow radio propa- 
ganda. We talk of underground 
workers inside Germany who daily 
risk their lives, we show their work in 
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Hitler. 


films. But instead of giving them 
more confidence and encouraging 
them in their dangerous work we 
lecture them. 

This brings me to the second point : 
Who is to speak to the German 
people ? Again one should think of 
the listener in Germany. If an 
Englishman should hear enemy pro- 
paganda in a foreign accent he would 
certainly switch off. But the accent is 
not the most important thing. The 
contents of the talks are mostly dry, 
like a schoolmaster’s epistle. Some- 
times even politically they don’t march 
with the time. 

There again I must mention the 
propaganda conducted by Moscow. 
Before the war with Germany 
Russians used to speak to Germany, 
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but only about Russian problems. 
Since the attack by Hitler on the 
Soviet Union only well-known 
Germans, with a few exceptions, are 
come to the microphone in Russia to 
speak to their fellow fighters in 
Germany. They know them and are 
known by them. 

What are we doing ? Do we make 
full use of the people who had to 
flee from their country and whom we 
accepted as our guests ? We had put 
them into interment camps, and still 
keep many interned. What would 
the former M.P. say to the people 
in his former constituency ? What 
would the woman who was and still 
is known among the workers’ house- 
wives in a Berlin district tell her 
friends ? What would all these trade 
unionists, local officials, miners, 
factory workers, etc., have to tell their 
former fellow-workers and colleagues ? 
What opportunities would there be 
for peasants to speak to the peasants 
and agricultural workers in Germany ? 

There is, for instance, a miner 
formerly working in one or the most 
known Ruhr mines. He would say : 
“You were always standing in the 
first line when we were fighting. I 
have not forgotten that common fight 
against the Nazis. I had to flee, but 
I know you will carry on. When the 
Nazis murdered my brother we swore 
over his grave not to give up the fight 
until victory is won. I know you are 
going on.” He would tell them about 
the world front against Hitler and 
that they are to take part as allies in 
this front, and. he would advise them 
what to do in their pit, for the time 


has come to overthrow Hitler. He 
would remind them of the means 
which they have at their disposal. 

The Berlin anti-Fascist housewife 
could talk to her sisters still living in 
the district she came from. She would 
tell them how she was tortured by the 
Gestapo to give away the names of 
her comrades. She would tell them 
how she went across the frontier from 
Czechoslovakia into Germany to bring 
over literature and thus helping from 
outside in the underground struggle. 

There are former members of 
parliament, for instance one from a 
mines district, who himself has been 
a miner. His task would be to make 
a series of broadcasts about the 
development of the miners’ move- 
ment in this district, about the tradi- 
tions of this movement, and in this 
way show his colleagues what to do 
in the common fight against the 
common enemy, Hitler. 

There are many others. They are 
no imagination. They live right here 
under our noses. And the most 
important thing is that their names 
are well remembered by their former 
comrades in Germany as. fighters 
against Fascism. They work in our 
factories, in our workshops, in offices, 
etc., and have made good friends 
among our own people, who already 
regard them as allies. They have 
formed women’s committees and 
groups to knit for the allied armies. 

All that should be made known to 
the people inside Germany. And one 
should not forget to use the prisoners 
of war in this country for the purposes 
of our radio propaganda. There are 
many anti-Fascists among them as the 


recent conference called by the Soviet 
propaganda chief Lozovsky in Kuibi- 
shev has shown, where German 
prisoners made appeals to the German 
army and the German people over the 
the radio. Lately speeches have been 
broadcast by German refugees them- 
selves. This is, of course, a further 
improvement, but even those broad- 
casts lacked one important thing: the 
appeal to the decent Germans, to the 
underground workers inside Germany, 
as the allies in this struggle, and thus 
making them feel confident of the 
final victory. Unless we do this our 
propaganda won’t have much effect. 
So let’s use the services of all those 
people mentioned here. It will not 
only help them to come back sooner 
to their liberated homeland, but it 
will help us and the people of the 
whole world to be freed from the 
danger of Nazism and Fascism. 


a 


— 
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Spring Song 


Maxim Gorky 


(For the first time translated into English by Thomas Jay Bell) 


N the garden outside my window 

iI sparrows hop about on the bare 
branches and carry on a lively 

conversation; while on the roof 
gutter of the neighbouring house there 
sits a respectable crow, listening to the 
chatter of the little birds, and nodding 
his head significantly. The balmy air 
saturated with sunshine wafts every 
sound into the room, and I hear the 
hurried, soft trickling of water, the 
quiet rustle of the branches, and I 
know why the pigeon on my window- 
sill is cooing, and along with the air 
the music of Spring flows into my 
being. 

“ Chirp-chirrup,” says the old 
sparrow, addressing his companions. 
“‘ Here we are again expecting Spring. 
Isn’t that sc ? Chirp-chirrup.”’ 

“* Fa-act, fa-act,” responds the crow, 
gracefully stretching his neck. 

I know this worthy bird very well : 
he always expresses himself briefly, 
and never otherwise than in the 
affirmative. Being by nature stupid, 
he is also timid, like the majority of 
crows. He occupies a splendid posi- 
tion in society, and every winter 
arranges charity affairs for elderly 
doves. I know the sparrow: and, 


although to all appearances he seems 


to be a free thinker and even a liberal, 
that bird has a head on his shoulders. 
He hops around the crow with a 
deferential air, but in the depths of 
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his soul he knows the true value of the 
crow, and is never tired of relating 
piquant stories about him. 

On the windowsill a spruce, young 
pigeon ardently courts a bashful dove : 
“* T shall die of despair unless you share 
my love.” . 

“You know, sir, the linnets have 


flown back again,” remarks the 
sparrow. 

“* Fa-act.” 

* They flew noisily, twittering and 
fluttering ... 

“ Terribly fidgety birds. And the 


tomtits followed them. As always, 
he-he-he.” 

“Yesterday, you know, I asked one 
of them: ‘Why do you fly?’ I 
received a very impertinent reply. 
Those birds have absolutely no 
respect for the rank, title, or social 
position of those addressing them... .” 

But, at this moment, there suddenly 
appeared from behind the chimney- 
pots a young crow who reported in an 
undertone : 

“ Attentively listening in the course 
of duty to everyone inhabiting the air, 
water, and bowels of the earth, and 
closely observing their conduct, I 
have the honour to report that the 
aforementioned linnet loudly chir- 
ruped to all of them about his meeting 
you and boldly expressed his hope 
that soon the whole of nature would 
be changed.” 


“ Chirp-chirrup !”? exclaimed the 
sparrow uneasily, glancing at the 
informer. 

The crow gave a significant nod. 

“The Spring has already come 
many times,” said the sparrow. ‘As 
regards changing the whole of nature, 
that is, of course, fine...if it is 
brought about with the permission 
of the powers who have the right to 
Tle ee 

“To what I have already reported 
should be added,” continued the 
young crow, “ that the aforementioned 
linnet expressed dissatisfaction regard- 
ing the fact that the pools in which 
they quench their thirst are muddy ; 
and several of them even imper- 
tinently dream about freedom .. ” 

“Oh ! they are always like that,” 
exclaimed the old sparrow. “ That is 
because of their youthfulness, and is 
not at all dangerous. I was also young, 
and also dreamt .. about freedom. Of 
course, you understand, dreamt 
modestly... But later that passed. 
There appeared other ‘ dreams ’ more 
real... he-he-he...and, you know, 
more pleasant, more necessary to a 
sparrow... he-he...” 

“ Ahem ”—a meaning cough inter- 
rupted the old sparrow. A really 
highly-born bullfinch appeared among 
the branches ; he graciously bowed to 
the birds, and said: ‘“‘ Have you 
noticed, gentlemen, that the air smells 
of something, eh ?” 

“The spring air, your highness,” 
said the old sparrow. But the crow 
only turned his head aside and made 
noises like a bleating sheep. 

“ Ye-es, yesterday while we were 


playing cards a certain highly- 
honoured owl of ancient family also 
mentioned it. ‘ Something,’ he said, 
“smells...” But lasaid :.,* If we 
notice it, we’ll sniff around and find 
out what’s what.’ That’s sensible, 
ent’ . 

“ Quite so, your highness.” 

“Perfectly sensible,” deferentially 
agreed the old sparrow. “ It is always 
necessary to wait, your highness. 
Respectable birds always wait.” 

Just then a skylark flew out of the 
sky on to a patch of thawed earth in 
the garden, and hopping about, started 
to declaim : 

“The smile of the dawn tenderly 
chases the stars from the sky . . . night 
wanes and trembles with joy, and like 
ice in the sun, the heavy black curtain 
of night melts away... 

“ How lightly and sweetly beats the 
heart, full of hope in greeting the light 
and freedom...” 

“What kind of a bird is that ?”’ 
asked the bullfinch, frowning. 

“* A skylark, your highness,” harshly 
replied the young crow from behind 
the chimneypots. 

“A poet, your highness,” deprecat- 
ingly added the old sparrow. The 
bullfinch looked askance at the poet 
and growled : 

“H’m...what a grey... black- 
guard. He’s saying something about 
the sun, about freedom coming, it 
seems.” 

“‘ Quite so, your highness,” corro- 
borated the crow, “he spends his 
time arousing false hopes in the hearts 
of the young birds, your highness.” 

“* Reprehensible and... stupid.” 
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“ You are quite justified in calling 
it stupid, your highness,” said the old 
sparrow. ‘‘ Freedom, your highness, 
has nothing definite about it ; nothing 
that, so to speak, could be grasped.” 

“* However, if I’m not mistaken, you 
yourself invoked it.” 

The old sparrow was abashed. 

“ Fa-act,” croaked the 
suddenly. 

“ Actually, your highness, I once 
called for freedom, but under exten- 
uating circumstances...” 

“ Ah, how is that ? ” 

“I quietly said: ‘ Long live free- 
dom’; but immediately added loudly: 
‘ Within the limits of the law !’ ” 

The bullfinch glanced enquiringly 
at the young crow from behind the 
chimneypots. 

** That is correct, your highness,” 
affirmed the young crow. 

““T, your highness, being a respec- 
table sparrow, cannot allow myself 
to take a serious attitude on the 
question of freedom, because it is not 
included among the questions 
approved of by the authorities whom 
I have the honour to serve...” 

“ Fa-act,” croaked the crow again. 

But in the street streams of water 
flowed and sang soft songs about the 


crow, 
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river into which they will finally 
flow, and about their future: “‘ Broad 
and swift waves will receive us, 
embracing us and carry us to the sea, 
and, perhaps, the warm rays of the 
sun will once more raise us to the 
skies, and from the skies we shall 
descend to the earth at night as 
refreshing dewdrops, snowflakes, or 
bountiful rain.” 

The sun, the glorious, caressing 
Spring sun, smiled in the sky, full of 
love and the ardent passion of creative 
power. 

In a corner of the garden a flock of 
seagulls perched on the branches of 
an old linden tree, and one of them 
sang inspiringly to his companions 
the song of the ‘ Stormy Petrel ’: 

“ Over the grey valley of the sea the 
storm clouds gather. ’Twixt the clouds 
and the sea proudly soars the Stormy 
Petrel—a black lightning flash in the 


sky. 

“His wings touch the crest of the 
waves, then he soars arrow-like to the 
clouds, he screams—and the clouds 
hear the joy in the brave voice of the 
bird. 

“His cry challenges the storm ! 
Hoarse with rage, flaming passion, 
confident of victory, he boldly faces 
the storm...” 


Let the People Sing 


In September, 1940, an ‘“‘ Outside Show 
Group” jrom Unity Theatre started to take 
entertainment to London Shelters. A list 
of its dates at the height of blitz gives 
the flavour :— Tilbury Shelter ; Belsize 
Park Tube Station ; St. Pancras Church 
Crypt; Empire House, Stepney ; Tooting 
Broadway Tube Station ; Black Cat Shelter ; 
Youth House ; Bromley Hall Road Rest 
Centre; South Kensington Tube; Ideal 
House; Woolwich Polytechnic. 


The article below summarises a year’s 
experiment. 


‘6 HE Germans 
Russians, 


The Russians are rather hard 


are fighting the 


pressed. 

The Germans are fighting the Russians, 

So Why Don’t We Strike In The West >”’, 

This chorus roared out with such a zest 
that I felt sure that some of the sleepers of 
Whitehall must have stirred uneasily in 
their strange dreams. The people of one 
London suburb were being encouraged 
by Unity Outside Show Group to voice 
their own sentiments on an important 
matter. 

Komisarjevsky is credited with saying 
than an audience must be chosen carefully 
by the would-be producer. Unity are 
showing us the principle in reverse, their 
performance is determined by their 
audience. There is probably more direct 
participation by the audience in a Unity 
Show, than in any other non-spontaneous 
performance. And the audience loves to 
respond. 

Many factors have contributed to making 
their popularity, but I think the chief is 
this masterly handling of people’s desire 
to help create their own amusements. 
A desire that is so consistently thwarted 
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in a world where so much entertainment 
comes via million-pound apparatus. 

These people, shelterers, firemen, 
suburbanites, all the ordinary people who 
shove the world round, would indignantly 
repudiate any attempt at self-conscious 
education—political or otherwise. Hearty 
attempts to get them to “‘ join in the ‘ Red 
Flag ’—all together now” would result 
in a frigid silence and the Group would 
come to an ignominious finish, but 
encouraging people to sing the nonsense 
that they all want to sing anyway and then 
showing them how to voice their back- 
garden opinions in the same tuneful 
jingles, produces results. I feared for the 
roof of that suburban hall. 

No million-pound mechanism is needed 
to arouse interest in the story of Frau 
Erna Kremer. The tense hush that fell 
on a lively high-spirited audience when 
they were taken in imagination to that 
little German household, was astonishing. 
In an electric silence they watched a 
tragedy that they knew was near to their 
own lives and heard questions posed that 
lag in their own minds. A few seconds 
of awed silence and then a wild outburst of 
applause followed the descent of the 
curtain on the implied solution of the 
greatest problem of our time. 

There is no doubt about it, many people 
have enjoyed one of these shows better 
than an evening at the pictures. The 
elaborate mechanism breaks down when 
an appeal is made to fundamental uncondi- 
tioned desire such as the urge to communi- 
cate experience to others of one’s own 
social group. 

I could go on outlining the Group’s 
performances and the splendid reception 
they get from widely differing audiences, 
but there isn’t really much point in doing 
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so, since the story remains basically the 
same despite a few deviations. More 
useful perhaps, would be a thumbnail 
sketch of the Group’s part and how its 
practical experience differs from the many 
fine theories of “‘ popular art.” 

About two years ago I went with 
members of the Group and some other 
friends on an adventure now known as: 
1812—or the retreat from Moscow. 
When we set out we intended that it 
should inaugurate a splendid mass move- 
ment for poetry in pubs. A few minutes 
after our arrival the proposed poetry 
reading was cancelled and my friends and 
I stuffed our manuscript into our pockets 
and made a hypocritical pretence of being 
members of the audience as the Outside 
Show Group took the floor. 

We watched, awed, as they took over 
an impromptu, and rather rowdy, concert, 
organised it, equipped it with a compere 
and succeeded in pleasing a sternly critical 
audience that had been actively hostile 
when we first arrived. 

Confiding this experience to other 
people I have had similar stories told to 
me. The notion that just by going into a 
public house or shelter you automatically 
find an audience panting for great art is 
just as fallacious as the notion that every one 
below a certain wage—or education—level 
deliberately loves the lowest out of sheer 
cussedness. The desire to create—to 
participate actively—exists side by side 
with a conditioning in favour of passively 
lapping up the worst when it is offered. 

I venture to say that why the Unity 
Group has done so much to awaken the 
sleeping partner in this uneasy alliance is 
because they do not start out under either 
of the two great illusions. They com- 
mence operations on the lowest common 
denominator, but they always have their 
eyes on the highest common denominator. 
Thus—by no apparent contradiction— 
they can lead people to follow nonsense 
rhymes with political opinions and can 
jump from a slightly risque burlesque of a 
strip-tease act to the almost unbearable 
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drama of the Kremer household. Extremes 
meet for the same reason that they meet 
in a Chaplin film, that they both rest on 
the hair-trigger emotions of normal life. 

Soon after the start of the air-raids on 
London I went with the Group to the 
Tilbury Shelter in Aldgate. This is an 
incredible place, in all directions are vast 
caverns packed with humanity. About 
ten minutes after arriving I lost the main 
party and wandered round for about 
half-an-hour without seeing or hearing 
them and, also, without seeing or hearing 
the slightest indication that they were 
performing or that anyone would pay 
attention to them if they did perform. 
Two days later I learnt that they had 
found a square yard of vacant space in 
one bay and had run a short but successful 
sing-song. Afte: that I can well believe 
they find it child’s play to perform on 
tube stations with trains rushing in every 
three minutes. 

All of which is ‘piling up the evidence 
against Komisarjevsky (if it was Komisa- 
rjevsky who said it). The audience does 
not have to be hand-picked, but it does 
have to be understood, its weaknesses 
mastered and its potentials realised. 

Now, the criticism has been raised that 
the Unity Outside Shows Group has 
marched up to a certain point and is now 
marking time. There is a large degree of 
truth in this criticism. 

I hope that what has gone before has 
helped to show where the Group has 
reached and how it marched there. It’s 
no mean achievement to have got as far 
as that, that little pub, the Tilbury Shelter 
and many other spots are, figuratively 
speaking, littered with the bodies of 
stragglers who fell out of that pioneer 
army. 

It is marking time at a spot which no 
other group has yet reached. The point, 
however, is to resume the march on to 
higher peaks. : 

One weakness of the Group is its shifting 
composition caused by members being 
called up for the Forces. (In the last 


few days they have lost an excellent 
compere and mimic). This is a weak- 
ness that can be combated in two 
ways, firstly, more. people who are inter- 
ested should join the Group, and secondly, 
women should be encouraged to assume 
leading positions in it. 

Another weakness is, I suspect, that the 
Group itself doesn’t quite realise what a 
lot it has achieved and how it can, by the 
same methods, go on to achieve even more. 


The audience is there, it can be encour- 
aged to raise its own standards. The 
audience will contribute a wealth of 
spontaneity and warm, rich, humanity. 
Unity Group must contribute even greater 
technical excellence, and thus give direc- 
tion and strength to something which 
they have already proved so admirably 
to exist. 
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As a result of this unique give and take 
between audience and performers, the 
audience can be speedily encouraged to 
say, “‘only the best is good enough for 
us.’ 

From the shows I have seen, I am 
encouraged to think that with a little 
more effort the name of “ Unity” can 
become what a trade-name should be—a 
guarantee of excellence. If this happy 
state is realised and the public is given 
ever greater technical ability, the public 
will certainly give even more generously 
of its inhibited thoughts, emotions and 
aspirations, 

Not pious phrases or lofty “‘ theories of 
art ” brought Unity to the people, but the 
hard realities of contemporary life and lot 
of sheer hard work. Life still presents 
its opportunities and Unity still shows its 
old ability to work. 
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